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As there is a vein of joy in the heart of sorrow, so
conversely there is a vein of sorrow in the heart
of joy. Besides, these experiences are inseparable
from literary life or artistic life. No matter how
robust-minded or cheerfully-disposed he may be, an
indefinable despondency now and again takes pos-
session of an unrecognised artist's or an unknown
author's life. Even those who are recognised by the
world and have acquired fame and celebrity are
never known to be entirely free from the gratuitous
attentions of this wretched Imp. And it is as well that
it should be so; for in these attentions lie both the
salvation and the greatness of the artist. Fame and
success inevitably end in ease and relaxation, while
even a passing feeling of dullness and despondency
throws* the artist off the gear of smug satisfaction
and impels him on to fresher efforts and mightier
achievements if only to shake the Moping Imp off
his shoulder for the time being.

It was about this time that Canon Lyttelton
delivered his famous lecture at Eton for which he
was roundly abused and meanly insulted in most of
the English newspapers. I warmly espoused the
Canon's cause. For, after all, what was the crime
of the Canon ? That he had the courage of his con-
victions and said what he felt it his duty to say as the
head-master of a great public school and more so as
an anointed minister and servant of Christ. And
what was the vicious thing he said? That England
being a Christian nation, ought to remember the
basic teaching of Christ about loving one's enemy
and returning good for evil and, if she found it